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BELGIAN KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Money values, except where noted, are in billions of Belgian francs. 
(Average exchange rate for first three quarters of 1984: BF 56.5 = $1.00) 


Estim- Projec- Percent Percent 
ation tion Change Change 
ITEM 1983 1984 1985 84/83 85/84 


INCOME PRODUCTION EMPLOYMENT 


GNP in Current Prices 4702.3 
GNP in 1975 Prices 2737.4 
GNP Per Capita (BF) 469934 
Industrial Production (1975=100) 126.0 
Average Unemployment Rate 12.7 
Average Hourly Wage (1975=100) 208.0 


MONEY AND PRICES 


Money Supply (M1) 1019.1 
Public Debt 3716.0 
Foreign Debt 823.9 
Average Discount Rate (%) 9.9 
Average Wholesale Prices (1975=100) 148.4 
Average Consumer Prices (1981=100) 116.5 
BF/$ Average Exchange Rate $1.3 


MERCHANDISE TRADE BALANCE/BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Exports (FOB) 2650.8 
Exports to US 136.8 
Exports to EEC 1855.2 

Imports (CIF) 2766.1 
Imports from US 180.0 
Imports from EEC 1863.6 

Merchandise Trade Balance -166.3 
With US 43.2 
With EEC 

Current Account Balance 

Terms of Trade (1975=100) 
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Main exports to the United States, 1983: diamonds, jewelry 
(52.8); chemicals (13.6); metals (13.1); transport-related 
products (9.1); electrical machinery (8.9). 


Main imports from the United States, 1983: food stuffs (30.0); 
electrical machinery (24.8); minerals (23.0); chemicals (17.8); 
diamonds, jewelry (15.0); transport-related equipment (13.8). 





The Belgian economy is continuing to improve slowly. Real growth in GNP for 
1984 should be about 1.1 percent. On the political front, economics is not a 
particularly hot issue at the moment. The 1985 budget has not drawn much 
public attention. However, there will be national elections in 1985; the 
economy is sure to become a major election theme. 


The 1985 budget, recently announced, is another step in continuing austerity. 
Real expenditures will fall in 1985 by 1.2 percent overall, and by 4.1 percent 
if the large increase in debt service payments is excluded. Based on this 
budget, the government is predicting a current deficit for 1985 of 10.3 
percent of GNP, down from the predicted level of 11.2 percent of GNP in 1984. 


In fact, the deficit is likely to be marginally higher than predicted in both 
years. 


Meanwhile, the Belgian franc has benefitted from the government's renewed 
efforts to reduce the central government budget deficit. Since the 
announcement of the government's new three-year deficit reduction plan in 
March, the Belgian franc has continued to strengthen within the European 
Monetary System. Starting in the summer, the National Bank has been able to 
repurchase foreign currency on the exchange markets. However, in a cautious, 
wait-and-see approach, the National Bank has left the discount rate at 11 
percent, where it was raised when the franc was under pressure last March. 


The growth sectors of the economy are exports and private investment. For the 
third year in a row, exports have increased significantly in 1984. Best 
estimates are for about a 4.5 percent increase in volume over 1983 levels. 
The continuing fall in consumer spending and the related drop in imports have 
led to a full turnaround in the current account from a deficit of about 3.5 
percent of GNP in 1981 to a surplus for 1984. 


Private investment is the other sector of the economy from which growth is 
coming in 1984. After years of decline, private investment in manufacturing 
will increase about 7.5 percent in real terms this year. 


inflation was higher than expected early in the year, but is now falling 
consistently. Year-on-year inflation should be about 6.0 percent in 1984. 
Unemployment, on the other hand, will continue to rise, even though there was 
a small drop in the number of unemployment in October in comparison with 
October 1983. The job market has stabilized; slight increases in unemployment 
will come from the continuing growth in the labor force. 


The persistent high value of the U.S. dollar has been a mixed blessing for the 
Belgian economy. On the one hand, Belgian exports to the United States have 
increased rapidly, eroding significantly the U.S. trade surplus with Belgium. 
On the other hand, the cost of imports of dollar-denominated goods (including 
petroleum) has increased considerably and debt service on dollar-denominated 
debt has become a greater burden. From the U.S. perspective, there has been a 
dramatic loss in competitiveness; many sectors, such as most consumer goods, 
have become virtually closed to the U.S. exporter. The best export 
opportunities for U.S. goods are primarily in high-tech production and testing 
equipment, medical, scientific and analytical products and telecommunications 


equipment. The high value of the dollar has also made investment in Belgium a 
bargain for U.S. firms. 
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RECOVERY CONTINUES -- SLOWLY BUT SURELY 


While the summer bloom is yet to appear on the Belgium recovery, the economy 
continues to strengthen slowly as the current government's austerity recovery 
program completes its third year. Real growth in GNP will be limited to about 
1.1 percent in 1984, lower than hoped, but still better than during the last 
few, bleak years. At the same time, the attacks on what were severe 


imbalances in the economy are paying off with significant dividends in some 
areas. 


The economy, the realization has now hit that the economy will not suddenly 
return to the glow of its former days. While some impatience is manifested, 


there is general recognition that a slow path to recovery is probably the best 
that can be expected. 


We are now a year, at most, from the completion of the full term in office of 
Prime Minister Martens' center-right coalition government. If the government 
lasts, it will be the first time that a government has completed its full term 
since 1972. During its almost three years in office, the fifth government of 
Prime Minister Martens has followed a consistent policy of more stringent 
austerity, combined with considerable patience, awaiting the return of better 
economic times. The “incremental austerity" approach has worked rather well. 
The government never quite faces the whole year's problems at once. Smaller, 
more frequent cuts in benefits seem to be easier for the public to digest. 


In the past year -- and particularly with the 1985 budget -- the government 
has gained greater acknowledgment that its budget cuts are equitable, thereby 


avoiding the earlier, acrimonious recriminations from some sectors -- mainly 


the civil service -- that they were being asked to bear more than their fair 
share of cuts. 


The Belgian National Bank's synthetic curve of business expectations -- as 
close as Belgium comes to having a compounded index of leading economic 
indicators -- has again turned upward in its fitful course out of the depths 
of the economic recession. It shows, however, that, while conditions are 
better, full-fledged optimism is certainly not on the horizon. 


INCESSANT AUSTERITY 


During March 1984, the Belgian Government took another in a series of 
mid-year, belt re-tightenings, designed to achieve the further budget cuts 
necessary to meet, or at least come close to, the economic goals set for that 
year's budget. The March 1984 effort was, however, grander in scale, in 
response to the recurrent belief both within and outside the government, that 
more was needed now to reestablish the credibility of the government's 
professed policy of deficit reduction. Therefore, Prime Minister Martens 
announced a three-year package of budget cuts designed to shave BF 300 billion 
off the deficit (amounting now to approximately BF 500 billion) by the end of 
1986. Under this program, the current deficit, as a percentage of Belgian 
GNP, should fall to about 7.5 percent by the end of 1986 -- only a year later 
than the original goal the government set in early 1982. 
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The next step in austerity economics was the 1985 budget, announced in late 
July just before the traditional summer vacation. Under this budget, as 
expected, austerity will continue unrelentingly throughout next year. Current 
expenditures will increase, on average, only 4.3 percent, while the GNP 
deflator is predicted at 5.5 percent. Therefore, there will be a 1.2 percent 
decline in spending in real terms. However, austerity comes much more starkly 
into focus when the debt-service portion of current expenditures is put 
aside. Without debt service, current expenditures will rise only 1.4 percent, 
or, in real terms, will fall by 4.1 percent. On the other hand, the 
government predicts a 7.3 percent increase in total receipts, in nominal 
terms, for 1985. Based on these projections, the 1985 budget foresees a total 
government deficit of BF 495.3 billion, or 10.3 percent of anticipated GNP. 


It will be difficult for the government to reach these goals. Real growth in 
the economy in 1984 is likely to be under the government's expectations, and 
therefore receipts lower and expenses higher than foreseen. The result will 
be that the 1985 numbers, while reasonable themselves, will be difficult to 
hit from a lower 1984 level. More interim adjustments will be necessary. 
Since Prime Minister Martens recently underlined again for the press that 
fiscal pressure in Belgium is basically at a maximum, those adjustments are 
likely to come principally through spending cuts. 


Nonetheless, the Belgian Government can point with some justification to its 
success in lowering the budget deficit as a percentage of GNP, even if that 
reduction has not come as quickly or as easily as was originally planned. The 
figures show that the deficit has clearly “turned the corner” and is now 
headed down. When the Martens V Government assumed power at the end of 1981, 


the deficit stood at 12.5 percent of GNP. After a slight rise to 13.2 percent 
of GNP in 1982, the trend has been consistently downward. In its longer-term 
planning, the government wishes to attain a deficit in 1986 of about 7.5 
percent of GNP, or near the European average for current budget deficits. 
While progress will continue toward that goal, it seems now that it will be 
difficult to reach this European average as early as 1986. 


AUSTERITY HAS ITS BENEFITS 


One of the obvious reasons for the timing and long-term nature of the March 
1984 deficit reduction program was to calm speculation against the Belgian 
franc. The Belgian National Bank was supporting it by substantial foreign 
currency sales at that time. The market needed a new injection of confidence 
in the government's resolve to follow through with its original policy goal of 
restoring health to Belgian public finance. The three-year deficit reduction 
plan was designed to restore that faith. 


It worked. The Belgian franc strengthened soon after the announcement of the 
new austerity measures, and has remained basically strong. Indeed, during the 
past several months the franc has firmed again. Belgium's virtually unique 
system of dual exchange rates -- one supported by the National Bank for 
commercial transactions and the other allowed to float freely for capital 
transactions -- provides a convenient tool for judging the pressure on the 
franc. When speculation starts against the franc, the rates move apart, 


sometimes quite dramatically. As of mid-September, the degree of divergence 
was less than 1 percent. 
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So far, however, the Belgian National Bank has been content to buy back 
foreign currency and raise funds from the capital market, rather than to seize 
the opportunity of the strengthened franc to lower interest rates. Between 
January 1 and March 15, 1984, the National Bank had been forced to sell BF 130 
billion worth of foreign exchange to support the Belgian franc against 
speculation. However, after the government's 3-year deficit reduction plan was 
announced in mid-March, the franc began to strengthen. In the last three 
weeks of September alone, the Bank was been able to repurchase BF 30 billion 
of foreign exchange to replace its depleted reserves. Meanwhile the discount 
rate stands at 11 percent, up from its low of 9 percent in June 1983. 


Prices are also starting to benefit from the tight hold on the economy, and 
from expectations of future austerity based on the three-year deficit 
reduction plan. While inflation was more stubborn than expected at the 
beginning of the year, it has now started a regular decline. Year-on-year 
inflation should be around 6.0 percent. The trend is clearly down. 


Lower inflation and a stronger franc have, however, not meant that the Belgian 
Government has been able to call on the local capital market more heavily. 
Foreign borrowing is still necessary and will constitute about 25 percent of 
total 1984 borrowing. The Belgian Government will raise approximately BF 312 
billion from local sources this year; this is a major improvement over 1981 
and 1982, but it is 30 percent less than was raised in 1983. However, the 
government has made additional strides in consolidating its debt at longer 
term and lower interest rates, reducing marginally the cost of raising funds. 
Total debt will equal 95.5 percent of GNP at the end of 1984, of which total 
foreign debt will rise to about 23.1 percent of GNP. 


EXPORTS AND INVESTMENT - THE DRIVING FORCES OF RECOVERY 


After several years of decline, and considerable efforts by the Martens V 
Government to return Belgian industry to a competitive position, business 
investment finally appears to be making its long-awaited spurt. Belgian 
Government data is late and at times subject to heavy revision, but 
preliminary estimates for 1984 show that total business investment in real 
terms is up 4.2 percent over its 1983 level. Investment in the manufacturing 
sector is showing a 7.5 percent real increase, according to business 
forecasters. One result of this increase in new investment has been the rise 
in production; after being virtually stable in 1983, production is up, with 
the metalworking and steel sectors leading the way. Construction still remains 
the sick industry of the economy, but, even there, good news has appeared. 
With the date for repeal of the special 6-percent value-added tax on 
construction projects drawing near (January 1986), requests for residential 
housing permits have soared nearly & percent in the first half of 1984. 


The increase in business investment should continue in 1985. While formal 
results for companies are late in coming -- official 1982 numbers have just 
been released -- it is apparent that the financial position of Belgian 


companies is improving each year. Net return on shareholders' equity could 
reach 8 to 8.5 percent in 1985. 
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But exports continue their role as the big news-maker of the recovery. Most 
observers believe that the positive effects of the early 1982 devaluation of 
the Belgian franc on export growth have already worked their way out. After 
experiencing market-share increases in both 1982 and 1983, because of the 
devaluation, Belgian exports should just about hold their own market position 
in 1984. However, the overall growth in world trade and, especially, European 
trade, foreseen for 1984, is allowing the Belgians to increase the volume of 
their exports without much increase in market share. The best estimate in 
exports for 1984 is 11 percent growth overall and a higher, about 25 percent, 
growth for exports to the United States. 


This continual volume increase in exports since the initiation of the economic 
recovery plan in early 1982, combined with a drop in imports because of the 
repeated fall in private consumption, has produced the biggest success of the 
economic recovery program: the turnaround in the trade deficit. From the 
insupportable deficit in the current account of 3.5 percent of GNP which the 
country endured in 1981, the current account, when measured on a transactions 
basis, is predicted to reach equilibrium, or even produce a small surplus 
(perhaps 0.5 percent of GNP) by the end of 1984, This considerable 
achievement in the foreign account has played a significant role in the 


apparent return of confidence by the foreign exchange market in the Belgian 
franc. 


Credit for this success is shared rather equally by the rise in exports and 
the drop in imports. The fall in imports has been due to their increase in 
price, in BF terms and to the continual drop in real disposable income, and 
therefore, in consumption, since the government's recovery program took effect 
in early 1982. Real disposable income is expected to drop by about 1 percent 
in 1984. The trend of lower real disposable income will continue into 1985 and 
perhaps into 1986, the last year of the government's announced plan for 
workers to forego one 2-percent cost-of-living increase which they would 
otherwise have gotten under the current wage-indexation system. 


THE PRICE OF AUSTERITY 


The failure of the recovery plan, so far, has been the government's inability 
to stem the tide of rising unemployment. At the end of 1983, the headlines 
were that the employment erosion was stopped. Nonetheless, unemployment 
continues to rise with the expansion of the working population. In the first 
half of 1984, it appeared as though real progress in the creation of jobs 
might be at hand, as the absolute number of fully compensated unemployed fell 
slightly. In fact, this temporary decline in the number of unemployed, while 
real, can be explained in significant part by a notable increase in part-time 
employment and in new government programs for temporary jobs. However, 
unemployment has now resumed its slow growth path -- a path it probably will 
follow for at least the next few years. 





PROSPECTS FOR 1985 


Real growth in the economy should continue in 1985, but with little or no 
acceleration. With real wages, and real disposable income still declining, 
or, at best, staying steady, private consumption will also fall for the fourth 
year in a row. But private investment should stay on its upward path, as 
corporate profits also continue to improve. 


Inflation should be lower in 1985 than it will be in 1984, although if the 
dollar retains anything like its current strength, inflation will be more 
difficult to bring under control. Unemployment has the least rosy outlook 
over the short term. It is almost sure to increase further in 1985. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Trade and Investment Prospects 


The most important influence on U.S. - Belgian trade -- overshadowing all 
other factors -- continues to be the persistent and dramatic strength of the 
U.S. dollar. Belgian importers are quick to point out that as recently as 
1980 the dollar was valuec at 29.2 Belgian francs, compared with over 60 in 
October 1984. Therefore, discounting other factors, U.S. products have more 
than doubled in price in the Belgian marketplace in four years. Other factors 
which need to be considered by U.S. firms interested in Belgium include the 
uneven nature of Belgium's (limited) economic recovery which is favoring 
industry at the expense of the consumer; the considerable interest in 
“high-tech” development; the need to offer offset or counter-trade commitments 
in “big-ticket” sales to the government; and the variety of attractive 
incentives and benefits available to new investors establishing either 
operating units or European headquarters in Belgium. 


U.S. statistics from the Department of Commerce and the U.S. Customs Service 
show that in spite of the high dollar the United States still had a trade 
surplus of $2.63 billion with Belgium in 1983, on total U.S. exports of just 
over $5 billion. This figure is considerably larger than the surplus shown in 
the “Key Economic Indicators" which is based on Belgian data. A significant 
part of this difference can be explained by the large volume of goods imported 
temporarily into Belgium from the United States by the many regional 
distributors who subsequently re-export the goods to other European 
countries. While the United States counts these goods as “exports to 
Belgium", Belgian import statistics only count goods which actually enter the 
country for customs purposes. Therefore, we believe that the Belgian 
Statistics reflect a truer bi-lateral trade picture. Based on these 


statistics the trade surplus enjoyed by the United States for many years will 
probably disappear in 1985. 


The United States' share of total Belgian imports in 1983 was 6.3 percent. 
About 67.3 percent of Belgian imports came from other members of the European 
Community. Of the EC total, 21.1 percent came from Germany, 14.3 percent from 
France, 18.5 percent from Holland and 8.4 percent from the United Kingdom. 
Except for a certain erosion in the U.S. share, these percentages are expected 
to remain relatively constant for the foreseeable future. 
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Due to industry's leading role thus far in the Belgian recovery and the 
anticipated growth in investment, especially in manufacturing, this is the 
area to watch for growth opportunities for U.S. exports. Belgium's need to 
modernize its industrial plant will require that it emphasize such high-tech 
fields as robotics and scientific and analytical equipment for both production 
and research purposes. At the same time, the combination of continued high 
unemployment and the decline in real wages suggest that the consumer goods 
sector can be expected to show the strains of austerity. This is not to 
suggest that there are no opportunities here; but caution and thorough market 
research is essential. 


Concerns over unemployment and trade deficits have led the Belgian Government 
to put a high priority on the economic benefits (offsets) associated with 
"big-ticket" purchases -- perhaps to the point of diminishing returns. 


Potential suppliers of large government purchases ignore this factor at their 
risk. 


The same strong dollar which is an impediment to U.S. exports can be a 
significant advantage to a U.S. firm considering an investment in Belgium. 
Other positive factors include the reductions in corporate taxation and the 
incentives for investment in equity shares that were part of the 1982 economic 
recovery plan, as well as two more recent incentive programs designed to 
attract foreign investment. One of these programs is specifically designed to 
promote the establishment of new, high-technology firms with from 20 to 200 
employees; the other offers incentives to large, multinational corporations 
for the establishment of international coordination and accounting/financial 
centers in Belgium. In each case, the company enjoys a 10-year tax holiday and 
its foreign executives are entitled to certain tax exemptions. 


The regionalization process referred to earlier has also had a positive impact 
on the investment climate, since each region now attempts to offer more 
attractive incentives than the others (in addition, of course, to those 
offered by the national government). The above factors, combined with 
Belgium's central location, excellent port and other transportation facilities 
and high-quality workforce, continue to make Belgium one of the more 
attractive and hospitable investment environments in Europe. This is reflected 
by the presence of over 900 U.S. firms, according to the latest American 
Chamber of Commerce count. This total, large as it appears, is actually 
misleadingly low, since many of these firms have more than one operating unit 
in the country, and almost 400 have their European headquarters here. 


Trade Opportunities 


Although the phenomenon of the “super dollar" is having a considerable impact 
on U.S. competitiveness, there are still good opportunities for U.S. exports 
to Belgium in a number of growth sectors. The best export prospects, listed 
below, have been developed in consultation with industry and trade sources in 
Belgiun. 
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In terms of domestic consumption, the Belgian market for telecommunications 
equipment in 1983 was approximately $369 million. Belgian imports in 
telecommunications in 1983 totaled $172.8 million, of which $15.1 million or 
8.7 percent of the imports, came from the United States. The lack of market 
growth came from low investment in 1983 due to tight public-sector budgets and 
the fact that recently developed, more efficient equipment requires a smaller 
investment. Like most other European countries, Belgium provides 
telecommunications services through a state-owned telecommunications monopoly, 
the RIT. It faces significant political, economic and labor pressures to 
place business with local industry. The American presence in the public 
market is substantial because of major U.S. investments in Belgium. 


Imported equipment is sold mainly to the non-RIT market (30 percent of the 
total market). With the anticipated liberalization of end-user equipment 
sales by the RIT, a share of the RIT market should become more accessible in 
the future. Best sales opportunities for U.S. manufacturers are and will 
continue to be in product lines related to the newest’ technological 
applications in end-user equipment, especially audio and terminal types. 


The 1983 market for scientific and analytical equipment ffor medical, 
industrial and scientific use amounted to $180 million, of which approximately 
80 to 90 percent was imported. U.S. imports in 1983 amounted to $36 million, 
or 13.4 percent of total imports. According to industry sources, these 
numbers considerably understate the true U.S. market share, since a large 
number of U.S. suppliers export to Belgium through their European headquarters 
or distributors located in third countries. U.S. scientific and analytical 
instrumentation accounts for at least 30 percent of the Belgian market and in 
certain specific fields like clinical chemistry for as much as 60 percent. 


Despite high representation in the market, there is room for new American 
suppliers of certain specific high technology items. These include: 
scintillation counters (alpha, beta, and gamma counters), high-pressure liquid 
chromatographs, ion chromatographs, NMR and IR spectrophotometers, protein and 
DNA synthetizers and automated fluorescence instrumentation. The following 
systems of chemical analysis are most frequently used in Belgian laboratories: 
chromatography, colorimetry, electropheresis, electron microscopy, photometry, 
polarimetry, x-ray, as well as laser and electro-optical methods. The most 
saleable U.S. instrumentation will be advanced, highly-accurate measuring, 
controlling and analytical equipment, instruments able to carry out analyses 


quickly and simply, devices incorporating micro-processors and those that 
include labor-saving features. 


The security equipment market will continue to offer significant opportunities 
for aggressive U.S. firms in the coming years. This sector is currently 
estimated at $27.5 million, but projections for 1987 foresee a sizeable jump 
to $68.8 million. Of particular significance is the fact that imports account 
for fully 90 percent of the market, and that U.S. brand-name equipment alone 
enjoys a 60-percent market share. Of this “American” share only about 
one-third is imported directly from the United States, with the remaining 
two-thirds either assembled in or imported through third countries. 
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Since 1980, burglary and theft in Belgium have increased annually by 30-35 
percent. The rise in crime is forcing both individuals and small businesses to 
seek protection. A very recent development is the emergence of a Belgian 
terro’ist group which has claimed responsibility for a series of bombings of 
multinational firms. This development has caused most multinationals as well 
as many Belgian firms to re-evaluate their security; it will undoubtedly be a 
factor in this market. 


Industry sources estimate that less than 5 percent of homes and only around 10 
percent of the small businesses are properly protected against theft. The 
larger commercial, industrial and institutional market -- approximately 
three-quarters of the total market -- is about 50-60 percent protected. The 
fire prevention equipment sector will show less growth; it is primarily a 
replacement market. 


The products with the greatest potential for market acceptance are 
active-intrusion security and industrial surveillance equipment such as access 
control systems, closed circuit TV systems, and active and passive infra-red 
and ultrasound, microwave, photoelectric and radar detectors and central 
monitoring/control stations and equipment which can accommodate both anti-fire 
and anti-intrusion systems. Also important are glass-fracture detectors and 
optic and ionic fire alarms. 


Security equipment is one of the categories on which the European Community 
increased import duties to compensate for EC trade losses due to the 
imposition of speciality-steel quotas by the United States. The import duty 


rose from 5 percent to 11.7 percent. 


Franchising in Belgium is a growing marketing concept. It is estimated that in 
1983, sales of $1.4 billion represented 4.3 percent of total Belgian retail 
sales, up from 4 percent in 1982. Since retail sales declined about 6.5 to 7 
percent in real terms in 1983, the growth in market-share of franchising is 
therefore significant. 


Currently 48 franchise chains operate some 2,800 outlets. These figures 
exclude service and industrial franchises, such as Hertz, Hilton, etc. 
(services) and Coca-Cola, Yoplait (industrial), for which we do not have 
statistics. 


The Belgian Government is actively supporting the franchise concept as a means 
of combatting unemployment and fostering the growth of small and medium-sized 
enterprises. In March 1984 the Ministry for Small Businesses co-sponsored 
with the U.S. Department of Commerce a franchising trade mission to Belgium; 
members of this mission reported that they achieved their objectives. 


Major possibilities for American companies exist in the specialized retail and 
services sectors. The fast-food sector, especially hamburgers, appears less 
receptive at present, although the GB/INNO/BM group is testing franchised 
restaurants in the Country Grill and Carvery concept; initial results are 
positive. In the last year, U.S. franchisers in the wood-stripping and 
auto-parts businesses have started operations in Belgium with local master 
franchisees. 


Continued growth is forecast in all sectors of the franchise market, in line 
with the growth of retail sales that began in 1984. 
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The robotics market is still small but it is expected to grow rapidly. In 
1983, the market was about $7.5 million, of which imports from the United 
States represented $3 million. By the end of 1982, 514 robots had been 
installed in the country, and Belgium ranked fourth worldwide in robotization 
under the robot density index (number per 1000 industrial workers). The 
market is expected to expand at an average annual growth rate of 20 percent. 
This would mean a market value of $16.2 million in 1987, of which imports from 
the United States should be at least $4.9 million. U.S. products (40 percent 
of the market) compete with West German (20 percent) and Swedish (24 percent) 
products for market leadership. They are perceived to be of high quality and 
competitively priced. 


Robotization in Belgium has been heavily concentrated in the automotive 
assembly sector, but is now expected to grow in the plastics processing, 
electronics, and the electrical and metalworking industries. U.S. suppliers 
should find good outlets here for robot vision systems, sensors, programming 
units, software languages, robots linked to computers and/or CAD-CAM systems 
as well as smaller scale robots. Brussels has been selected as the site of 
the 1986 World Symposium on Robotics in September and October of 1986. 


The Belgian fish market is unusual. Belgians, on average, consume 37.5 pounds 
of fish annually (significantly higher than the Western European average). 
Imports account for 80 percent of consumption; the domestic fishing fleet is 
small. Landings provide mostly fresh fish, but most fish consumed is either 
frozen or canned. The total value of this market in 1983 is estimated at $265 
million. By 1987 the market is expected to reach $383 million. The United 
States provides only about 5 percent of imports; this figure is, however, 


expected to grow at 5 percent annually to reach $26.5 million in 1987. Major 
competition is provided by the Netherlands (27 percent of 1983 imports), 
Denmark (13.5 percent) and France (10 percent). Most U.S. seafood imported 
into Belgium is salmon, crab, eel, shrimp, and lobster; the best prospects for 


the future include monkfish, sole, halibut, whiting, dogfish, Alaska pollack, 
and Alaskan lingcod. 


The computer and related software products and services market offers 
excellent export opportunities. Total Belgian imports of computer hardware 
amounted to some $785 million in 1983; it is expected nearly to double by 1987 
to $1.5 billion. Industry estimates are that U.S. brand-name products account 
for almost 75 percent of the total Belgian market, but the bulk of this 
equipment is, in fact, manufactured outside the United States by U.S. 
subsidiaries. U.S.-made equipment, in contrast, represents only about 20 
percent of the market. The current import market is still dominated (about 75 
percent) by mainframe computers; minis account for 20 percent and micros only 
5 percent. It is in these last two sectors, however, where the greatest 
growth is expected. By 1987 there should be a dramatic shift towards the 
smaller machines. Demand is expected to be particularly strong for personal 
business computers for use in offices, laboratories, hospitals and clinics, 
private doctor's offices, law firms, architectural consulting firms, 
engineering firms, hotel and tourism organizations, small businesses, banks, 
and government and public administrations. Availability of a broad range of 
software is becoming increasingly important as this market grows in 
sophistication; the software market itself is expanding rapidly. Portable 
systems should also increase dramatically. 
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Medical equipment purchases depend heavily on government funding. Recent 
austerity measures taken by the Belgian Ministry of Public Health and the 
Ministry of Social Security are having a serious impact on the procurement of 
new medical equipment. It is expected that the annual growth rate in spending 
for equipment will be only 2 to 3 percent for the period 1984-1986. The total 
market for medical equipment and apparatus in Belgium in 1983 is estimated at 
around US $162 million, of which U.S. exports account for around one fifth. 
Imports of medical equipment generally exceed domestic consumption. Many of 
these imports are subsequently re-exported, a fact which is partially 
explained by the large number of regional stocking distributors located in 
Belgium. U.S. suppliers sell high-technology and sophisticated equipment and 
apparatus well. The best sales prospects can be expected in the following 
areas: electronic apparatus for monitoring patients, cardiology equipment 
(pacemakers, computer systems for EKG, disposable catheters, cardiac surgery 
rooms and related equipment), nuclear medicine and ultrasonic equipment 
(ultrasonic scanners, body scanners), computerized tomographic equipment, 
renal equipment (nephrodialysis systems and disposable dialyzers), pulmonary 
equipment and apparatus (diagnostic lung perfusion equipment), prosthesis 
apparatus and rehabilitation equipment as well as “systems and devices" for 
handicapped people. 


Over the past few years, considerable emphasis has been given to biotechnology 
R&D on both the national and regional levels, in universities as well as in 
industry. The Belgian Government is subsidizing biotechnology research and 
development nationally, while the Flemish and Walloon regional governments are 
each providing modestly increasing amounts of funds for their own regions. 


Most of the Belgian universities are doing research and development in 
biotechnology in conjunction with private industry. The priority areas in 
biotechnology and genetic engineering are in the industrial, medical, 
paramedical, pharmaceutical, and environmental fields. They include genetic 
manipulation of bacteriae and yeasts as bases for biomass and energy, as well 
as process/automation and information technology for the production of 
monoclonal antibodies, products and cell-lines. Also important is the 
production by genetic engineering of chemical products, vaccines, growth 


hormones, insulin, stomato-steatine, interferon and pharmaceuticals and 
microbiology, 


Belgium expects to develop biotechnology-based industries as a major 
industrial activity, concentrating on the biomedical field and on agricultural 
and food production. The pharmaceutical and food induscries are among the 
mainstays of the Belgian economy. 


During 1983, U.S. agricultural exports to the Belgian-Luxembourg Economic 
Union (BLEU) declined 8 percent to $833 million from the previous year's 
record level. 


However, during the first 7 months of 1984, exports rose 5 percent from the 
year-earlier period. While this increase is welcome, it was caused by 
somewhat higher prices, as total quantities declined. 
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The future level of agricultural exports to the Belgian market will continue 
to depend on the course of the U.S. dollar, EC production of competing 


commodities, and on the degree of economic recovery experienced in the BLEU 
economy. 


Belgium harvested a bumper grain crop of nearly 2 million metric tons in 
1984. This, and record production in the EC, create added competition for 
U.S. grain exports. However, stronger markets for several U.S. products, in 


particular cotton, should result in a small increase in agricultural exports 
in 1984. 


Trade Fairs 


Belgian trade fairs provide excellent opportunities for exposure to Belgian as 
well as to other EC purchasers. A list of major exhibitions scheduled in 
Belgium in 1985 is printed as an annex to this report. For additional 


information on specific export opportunities contact any of the following 
offices: 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Belgian Desk Officer, Washington D.C. 
20230 


Department of Commerce District Offices (located in major cities 
throughout the United States) 


Commercial Section, American Embassy, Boulevard du Regent, 27, B-1000 
Brussels, Belgium (from U.S.: American Embassy, Commercial Section, 


A.P.0. New York 09667). 





MAJOR EXHIBITIONS IN BELGIUM 


January 16-27, 1985 
February 8-17, 1985 
February 1985 
February 1985 
February 1985 
February 25-March 3, 1985 
March 12-15, 1985 
March 23-31, 1985 
March 23-31, 1985 
March 1985 

March 1985 

March 1985 

April 19-24, 1985 
April 23-27, 1985 
May 1985 

May 9-15 1985 

May 19-24, 1985 
June 17-25, 1985 
June 25-26, 1985 
September 1985 
September 1985 
September 1985 
September 1985 
October 1985 
October 1985 
November 1985 
November 1985 
December 1985 


UTILITY VEHICLES, Brussels, biennial 

BATIBOUW (building equipment), Brussels, annual 
TEXTIRAMA (textile), Ghent, annual 

PROPACK (packaging equipment), Brussels, biennial 
TRANSTO (material handling), Brussels, biennial 
FLANDERS TECHNOLOGY (new technologies), Ghent, biennial 
NOVOTECH (new technologies), Brussels, biennial 
EXPO-PRINTEMPS (consumer), Brussels, annual 

SALON DES VACANCES (tourism), Brussels, annual 

SECURA, Brussels, biennial 

BOOK FAIR, Brussels, annual 

INTERFREEZ, Kortrijk, biennial 

AUTOTECHNICA (parts & accessories), Brussels, biennial 
SADIBEL (didactic equipment), Brussels, biennial 
COMPEC (mini & micro computers), Brussels, annual 
INTERNATIONAL WATER RESOURCES CONGRESS, Brussels 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PUBLIC TRANSPORTS, Brussels 
WORLD CONGRESS OF NAVIGATION, Brussels 

EUROPEAN DIALYSIS & TRANSPLANT, Brussels 

INTERNATIONAL FAIR OF FLANDERS, Ghent, annual 
VESTIRAMA (clothing), Brussels, annual 

KANTOOR (office equipment), Kortrijk, biennial 
COMMERCIAL FAIR OF LIEGE, Liege, annual 

ARTS MENAGERS (consumer), Brussels, annual 

HARDWARE, Brussels, annual 

FURNITURE SHOW, Brussels, annual 

HORESCA, HORECOM (hotel/restaurant/kitchen), Brussels, annual 
HOBBY/DO-IT-YOURSELF, Brussels, annual 





You might be, if you don’t have current, up-to-date in- 

ARE formation on the countries to which you are marketing. 
Overseas Business Reports and Foreign Economic 

YOU Trends and their Implications for the United States 
offer country-by-country reports with the information 


EXPO you need to succeed in overseas business. 
RTING Overseas Business Reports (oBr’s) 
BLINDFOLDED? bring you detailed information on overseas trade and 


investment conditions and opportunities. They'll bring 
you the latest marketing information on countries offering 
good potential as sales outlets for U.S. goods. You'll find 
information on: 


@ trade patterns @ transportation 

@ industry trends @ trade regulations 

@ distribution channels © market prospects for 

@ natural resources selected U.S. products 

@ population @ finances and the 
economy 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 
twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 
Implications for the United States 


focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in more than 100 countries. This series is essential 
for analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 
@ is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 
@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect U.S. 
overseas business 
@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
both series today. 


U.S. Department of Commerce e International Trade Administration 


ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 


Credit Card Orders Only 


Total charges $________—Fill in the boxes below. 


Enclosed is$____—Cd CO) check, VISA® 
O money order, or charge to my 
Deposit Account No. Credit 


ee Gedve, COOT TET TT Tr 


Expiration Date 
Month/Year he 


Enter my subscription to: (] Overseas Business Reports at $29 per year ($36.25 overseas) For Office Use Only 
00 Foreign Economic Trends at $66 ($82.50 overseas) Quantity Charges 


Order No. 


Company Name Enclosed 
To be mailed ................ 
Subscriptions 
Postage 
Street address Foreign handling 


MMOB 
City State ZIP Code 


Ld hed clades Lh a oat 


UPNS 


| | | | Discount 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE Retund 


Indiwidual s Name—First. Last 


(or Country) 








